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ABSTRACT 

An interest in poetry provides motivation for 
children to read; in order to inspire such an interest, teachers must 
avoid four ccmaonly used approaches to poetry: teaching poetry as an 
isolated subject, as if it had a language all its own; teaching 
poetry for purposes of analysis; selecting inappropriate poetry for 
children and presenting it in inappropriate ways; and teaching poetry 
for purposes of testing. Positive approaches to poetry involve 
tej^chiog poetry as a natural form of langauge, avoiding the forced 
anai^ysis of poetry, selecting poetry which is meaningful for pupils, 
and avoiding testing pupils on poetry they have read. Additionally, 
an invaluable way to encdurage the enjoyment of poetry is to teach 
pupils to write their^bwn poems. Collaborative poems may be written 
Initially, as a means of overcoming pupil resistance to writing 
poetry; such poems may be typed and placed in a looseleaf notebook 
for pupils to read. Other types of pbetry writing which appeal to 
pupils include the writing of blank verse, cinquains, haiku, ' 
couplets, and limerickaV The poetry the children write can then 
becotte excellent rca^iiig material. (GH) 
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Poetry as Motivation for Reading 
* . J? r 

How' many of you grew up hating pb'etry? If you are an individual 

r if 

^ who answers this question in the afirmitive, "welcome^ to the club.*' 
There are basically ' four reasons why . children learn to dislike poetry and 
all four ar6 .frequently due-^ tc^ the teacher. That is, teachers do four 
things which generally kill interest .in poetry. Tjiese are: 

*••:'" ' / ' ■ ' ^ v' 

Teachers teach poetry as a language all its own. Teachefs 'talk 
about prose, fiction, non-fiction, ^iog'raphy-, and then', "way out there,"./ 
all by itself is "poetry," — way out ir^ Umbo (usually stated in hushed 
tones). This, of course, gives 'poetry all of the qualities of being sor.e- 
thing of a thir^ sex. And then we 'v/onder why pupils — especially boys — do 
not like it. / ' . ; - . 

Teachers teach -poetry for purpose;g?-"oiF analysis. They continually ask 
* pupils "what does that mean?^ "What mental image, do you gain from that 
poem?" Pupils^ are not only suppose to gain a mental image, from each and 
every poem, but the pupils, in many cases, are suppose, to grasp the sa.'ne 
mental image as the .teachpr. - The res'ult is a form of disection. There 
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lie^all ofi'tKe ahalyzod 'piedes, blg^ding on the'Yioor. Perhaps rather. - 
than analysis or disection, ' vivisection is a more appropriate term. When 
we have-finished cutting apart an «^ntity while' it is still alive, what is 

left to appire.clcite? |. ' . ' ^ / 

Teachers^make inappropriate selection of poetry- for children- and 
present it in inappropriate ways.' Children "yho have experienced all of 
tiiawatha , the Children' s Hour , or Barefoot Boy with .Che'eks af Tan,, have 
possibly developed, a negative. attitude, toward poetry. All three of ' these 
poems serve as examples of. poetry that is top advanced for elementary age 
children. The last two,, in particular, are examples of adults reminiscing 
about childhood. Now,' what elementary age child has enough childhood be- 
hind him for reminiscence? / 

In additipn, teacTters frequently present" these inappropriately 3elec- 
ted poems in an inappropriate manner. How frequently have ^ou had or 
heard teachers present a poem in very hushed tones— which of course does 
lii^e for the poem* On the other hand, ^ there are the teachers who re.cite 
poems in a sing-song manner killing all natural rhyme and rhythrr); A - 
third possibility is the teacher who omits poetry from the curriculum^., ^ 

Fourth is the situation in which the teacher teaches poetry for pur-; 
poses 'of testing. That is, the pupils are always being, held responsible/ 
for the poetry they supposedly have read. FurthermbJfe, forced memoriza-- 

tion .ic little more than one of the moot insidious forms of testi'hg. The 

Ik 

only pupils who enjoyed this assignment were -those who received a grade 
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of "A""* But then, we always like those things we do .successfully. 

There are recommendations for counteracting these negative approaches 

• •• y y ' ' ' 
to teaching poetry. 

1. 'Teach poetry as a natural form of langu'age. / 

* 2. Do not ask pupils to analyze poetry*. If they want 

to discuss a poem, encourage it. Forced analysis 

establishes a relationship similar to that between 

I 

dentists and an abscessed tooj;h-'painful. ' - 

3. Select poetry that speaks to pupils in their own 
language and tells it like it is from the pupil's 
point of view. , 

4. Poetry should not be tested. It should just be. 
If you present poetry that a child likes he will . 
probably remember or memorize it because. he wants to — 
not because he has to. 

However, if poetry is to become a true motivatioji for reading, pupils 
need to become not only consumers but also the producers of poetry. By 
creating their own poems, children will much more likely appreciate. the . 
poems that, others have created. )0 

Of course most teachers are aware that the quickest way to kill in- 
terest in poetry is to ask pupils to write a 'poert'.. Reactions today arc 

similgr to reactions of tv^ent^ or thirty years ago. They frequently in- 

■■ ■ ..f 

eluded t ■ ^ / 
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••Pomes, do we •gotta'? The only thing worse than pomes are stOry 
problems." 

•'Does it 'gotta* rhyme?" 

" ' • \i ' 

••Do we have' to have stanzas?" '"What's a stanza?" , : 
"V;hat rhymes with orange?" ^ 

To avoid these responses, you sneak up on the pupils. Remember, -the 
effective teacher is frequently the sneaky teacher. ' This kind of teacher 
is the one who makes things happen so the pupils think' it . is their idea. ^ 

V One "approach, borrowing from Kenneth Koch (1970), is the collabora- 
tion. It is simple and highly effective because you do not ask anyone ^ 
to write a poerti, onl,y a sentence. Start wflh an experience the class has 
in common. If nothing else, start with the weather. There are three 
steps.' ^^ 

• ''Think about* the vieather. Let' s make a wish about it." 

•'Since we. are making a wish about the weather, start ypur' sentence 
with the two word, "I wish." 

"Since wishing is always more fun in technicolor , use a color. word 
somev;her^ in the sentence.*' y ' . , 

These sentences ca^ be written on index, cards or arty other suitable 
material. . Pupils do not sign their names.. The cards are collected and 
shuffled in viev; of the pupils. The teacher then states we have written 
a po-e^3--j collaboration. Th^ title of it is, . "Reflections on the Weather. 
It goes like this.', (Read one card at a time'j^) Success is guaranteed. 
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Reflections on the Weather 



I wish every day dS^^ned cool and lovely with a blue sky and 

/\singing birds. 
I wish that on a beaijti'tul day I could float with the white 

clouds above the world 
I wish for a warm, feunny sijmmer and to lie in green gra^s. 
I wish the weather /would cdntinue to lend color to our 

./■.. / . ■■ ■ 

' „ way of thinkihg» 

I wish the color cif the weather would not blacken the 



day. 



I'wish the beauty of the clear blue sky could be stored 

^pr future juse. 
I wish I could i&pend the first day of summer home in my 
v;hite bed, 

-lipes selected from 
a class collaboration 



After a few c/ollaborations have bfeen written by the class, it is not 

/ - " . 7 

surprising ,to fincl small groups of children creating their own. All c6l-' ^ 
laborations are typed and "bound" in a looseleaf notebook.^ This book of 
"Our Collaboration" will ptobably becoir^e one of the most reard books in any 
classroom. Even children who encounter difficulty reading the basal reader 
will read this book with little diffAculfcy,* Interest and internal motiva- 

1(3 
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tion based on, "This book is ours — we wrote it," will make the difference. 

Other forms of poetry which can be used to achieve the same purpose 
include: 

Blank Verse. This' can easily' be accomplished by providing an unfin- 
ished stem to which each child may respond. For example, although "hap- 
piness ism^m** somewhat overworked, "rain is," may be very effective. 
Once, using this stem' with a group of first grade pupils, qne child re- 
sponded with, "...a day for hiding behind furniture." Another called it, 
"•..the washer of leaves." • ^ « 

If. young children have not yet mastered the mechanics of handwriting, 
this entire activity may be accomplished verbally. The teacher initially 
writes the responses on the chalkboard. The page for the book plus a copy 
for each child may not appear until the following day. ./ 

Have you tried the Ginquain? This is a highly structured and" yet ex- 
tremely flexible and creative form of poetry. The structure is simple: 

first line, one word, the name of something or someone. 

second line, two words that describe. 

third line, three words that show action <l 

forth line, four words that state a feeling or emotion. v 

fifth line, one word, a synonyn'^for the first word. - 

r ■ . ... 

VJith d little pra<:tice and encouragement the class may .also develop 

their own book of Cinquains. As an example: ** 



/ 
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Pigs 

Curly tail 
It is sloppy 
And it likes mud 
Pets. 



-Charlotte Hershfield 
Grade 2- 



Haiku is also successful. Thfs is the three line, seventeen syllables^' 

' ,* ^ . 
no n- rhyming, Japanese poetry.' Th,e verse contains five syllables in "the 

first line, seven syllables in' the second line, and five syllafles^ in the 

third line. Pupils who can recognize and identify syllables usually have , 

success with Haiku. ^ , . ' 

Couplets and^ Triplets are also suggested. Couplets are two lines 

that rhyme. Triplets are three lines that rhyme. Once, pupils can ^/rite 

Couplets and Triplets, they are ready to write Limericks. The Limerick 

is the combination of a Couplet and a Triplet. In the Limerick lines 1,2, 

'and 5* are the triplet. Lines 3 and 4 are the couplet*;\ 

Pupils at any level, with encouragement from the teacher, can become 

Successful producers of poetry. The poetry the , children write can become 



gxcell-ent -reading material. In this sense then, poetry/. can truly beconse 

'■"T^iotivation for reading. The rea3tV;g of the pupils' own poetry and poetry 

written by others. The first st^ is toi>taVe the pupils write and read 

V - 




1*00 try-Heading pcuje U 
poetry* Later there will be tirjie to vv6rry about the quajlity of the pcf'otry 
the pupils write. ^ 
Remember: 



Poetry should be 
as life itself, suspended 
twixt the real and dreams. 

{ 

-John Davis 
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